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fully the summer capital of India. In the Philippines during the period
of American rule the hill station of Baguio has assumed a similar im-
portance. Without it many American officials and their families would
have been forced to leave the islands in order to recover their health.

In high latitudes, on the contrary, the highlands are usually too cold
to support many people. In Norway, for example, the central highland
is inhabited only by a few Lapps in the north and a few cattle-keeping
Norwegians in the south.

(2)  Relief and Atmospheric Pressure.   The effect of relief upon at-
mospheric pressure is felt directly in the difficulty experienced in breath-
ing at high altitudes.   It is also evident in changes of temperature and
rainfall as one ascends.   Up to a height of about 5,000 feet the decreasing
density of the air, that is, the diminishing atmospheric pressure, does not
incommode the ordinary healthy person.   Yet even at that height the
person who runs or plays tennis often gets out of breath more speedily
than at sealevel.   At 10,000 feet the air is so rare that, unless people
have been born to it, they usually find that the effort to get enough
oxygen from the rarefied air imposes a harmful strain upon the heart.
At still higher elevations human activity is much curtailed.   Many low-
landers suffer from mountain sickness, soroche, on first climbing so
high, and never are so vigorous as they are when lower down, even
though they seem to be acclimated.   People who live permanently at
such altitudes generally have enlarged hearts and lungs.   Nevertheless,
when they climb an additional 5,000 feet they, too, often suffer as badly
as lowlanders.   The rarity of the air and the consequent lack of oxygen
have been more potent than anything else in preventing one expedition
after another from reaching the top of Mount Everest.

Low temperature, as we have seen, also plays its part in keeping
people out of high mountains. When air rises and expands, because
the pressure upon it diminishes, it cools at a definite rate. This adiabatic
cooling is responsible not only for the low temperature at high altitudes,
but also for the striking contrasts between the rainfall of different portions
of a mountain range. We shall return to this in a moment.

(3)  How Relief Changes the Course of the Winds,   One of the most
important ways in which relief influences climate is through movements
of the air.    This is because highlands, mountain ranges, and valleys
often change the direction of currents of air, and prevent certain winds
from blowing in protected places.  For instance, one of the authors of this
book has had the experience of climbing a high mountain pass in almost
absolutely still air, only to emerge into a violent gale when the, top was at
last reached.   He has pitched his tent in still air at the mouth of a moun-
tain valley only to be awakened later by a roaring gale which overturned